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Editorial of the Month 


Kx 


Has the New Curriculum Begun to Arrive? 


Bertrand Russell, world-known English mathematician and 
philosopher, once said that the school is always driving the tacks 
where the carpet used to be. Perhaps he was optimistic, generous, 
flattering. Perhaps the truth is better characterized by the statement 
that “the school isn’t as well adapted to current conditions and 
needs as it used to be; in fact, it never was.” 

In no area of life is the phenomenon of social lag so readily 
observable nor so flagrantly tolerated as in that of the school cur- 
riculum. Parents prefer the familiar; colleges protect vested aca- 
demic interests; administrators do not wish to assume responsibility 
incident to justifying change; and, finally, teachers and principals 
for the most part are not well-fitted by education, by life experiences, 
or by disposition to develop a new curriculum for the high school. 
The majority lack incentive, imagination, ingenuity, knowledge of 
life needs, inspiration, or time. 

College-entrance committees are learning that selecting good 
college students on the basis of what subjects were taken in high 
school is little more effective than by consulting clairvoyants. The 
American people are becoming more accustomed to, and less fearful 
of, the idea of social change and no longer believe that “what was 
good for ‘pappy’ is good enough for me.” These alibis for the fail- 
ure of school people to reduce the gap between the needs of the day 
and the school curriculum are no longer tenable. Aside from the 
effects of pressure groups the various types of ancestor worshipers, 
anti-“isms” grandstanders, and others who appeal to ignorant local 
prejudice or curry favor with the powerful and wealthy debauchers 
of democracy, the most powerful deterrent to curriculum revision 
is the inability of the teacher to get out of the beaten paths. One 
is reminded of an old song about a “frog whose legs were tied to 
a hickory stump and he rared and he pitched but he couldn’t make 
a jump.” 

In spite of the theory that it is better for the teachers to build 
their own curricula rather than to imitate or follow one developed 
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by others, it is quite evident that little real change will be made in 
most schools until someone shows the way. There is a distinct need 
today not only for much more creative work in curriculum building 
but, in making it easy for teachers to know what can be done, those 
who have had more time and more ability to build courses should 
publish descriptions of the products of their efforts. 

Five years ago, thirty secondary schools in various sections of the 
country were selected to cooperate in an experiment. Arrangements 
were made with colleges and universities to accept graduates from 
the schools whether or not they brought with them the number of 
entrance credits in certain favored fields that the higher institutions 
had nominated in the bond of entrance requirements. The con- 
servatism of most of these thirty schools makes one wonder if sec- 
ondary schools will quickly or adequately adjust their curricula 
when college-entrance requirements no longer hold them back. 
Many of these thirty schools have made a beginning in curriculum 
revision, a few have made considerable progress. May their number, 
their courage, and their creative ability increase. 

Harv R. DouGtass. 





The Society for the Advancement of Education 


School and Society, established in 1915 by Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, 
has been taken over by the newly-organized Society for the Advance- 
ment of Education, according to a recent announcement. The So- 
ciety was organized as a result of a desire on the part of Dr. Cattell 
for a responsible educational organization to assume control of 
School and Society. The Society will also “foster other related enter- 
prises designed to advance the interests of education.” 

The present general editorial policy of School and Society will 
be continued. Dr. William C. Bagley, recently retired professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Society and editor of School and Society. 





Unit on Peace 


A unit on peace has been included in the work of the classes 
in American problems at McClatchy High School, Sacramento, 
California. The unit includes a critical study of peace treaties, 
nationalism, armaments, the munitions industry, and methods and 
examples of international cooperation. 














Educational News and Announcements 
KX 


Educational News - Facts- Events 


William H. Burton of the University of Southern California has 
been appointed director of the division of teacher training in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. . . . Charles E. Lawall is 
the new president of the University of West Virginia. . . . Frank 
N. Freeman, chairman of the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Chicago, has been appointed dean of the School of 
Education at the University of California. 

The American Association of School Administrators will meet 
in St. Louis, February 24 to 29. . . . The National Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its 1940 convention in Milwaukee. . . . The Amer- 
ican Vocational Association will meet in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
December 6 to g. 

President Roosevelt has extended the lowered postal rates on 
books for a two-year period. . . . The Survey Graphic for October, 
1939, is a special issue devoted to “Education in America.” . . . In 
1936 there were 1,073,000 teachers in the United States in all types 
of public and private schools from kindergarten through college. 
Of that number 266,000 were men. . . . The children in the schools 
of the United States include approximately 95 per cent of those 
of elementary-school age; 67 per cent of those of secondary-school 
age; and 12 per cent of those of college age. 

Beginning with the October issue, Occupations is being pub- 
lished by the National Vocational Guidance Association instead of 
the National Occupational Conference which has concluded its ac- 
tivities. . . . Frontiers of Democracy, under the editorship of Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, is a new monthly publication which is being 
sponsored by the Progressive Education Association. 

Student assemblies of the “Information, Please” type are being 
conducted with considerable interest in the high school at Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. . . . In the Macomb, Illinois, High School the 
thirty-two members of the student council are placed in a special 
social-studies council where they combine a study of community 
life with actual experience in directing the affairs of the school 
community. . . . A private tutoring system using substitute teachers 
has been established in Newton, Massachusetts, to help students who 
are deficient in their work. . . . The board of education of Roselle 
Park, New Jersey, this year has begun a plan whereby teachers will 
be exchanged for one-year periods with other progressive school 
systems in order to exchange professional ideas and viewpoints. 
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The Theme for This Issue of the Journal 


“What are other schools doing?” This question is asked perhaps 
more frequently than any other by high-school teachers, supervisors, 
and principals who are vitally concerned with the problem of con- 
ducting a live, progressive educational program in their schools. 

It has been the editorial policy of the Journal to help answer 
this question by providing a contact between its readers and pro- 
gressive practices in secondary schools throughout the country. It 
is with this purpose in mind that the editors present this issue which 
is devoted to Progressive Practices in Secondary Schools. 

The materials for this issue were obtained by Dr. Roben J. 
Maaske, until recently editor of the Journal, with the cooperation 
of Dr. Wilford M. Aikin, Director, Commission on the Relation 
of School and College of the Progressive Education Association, and 
Mr. Frederick L. Redefer, executive secretary, Progressive Education 
Association. The articles in this issue represent practices in schools 
which are participating in the Eight-Year Study under the direction 
of the Commission on the Relation of School and College. 

More articles were prepared at the request of the editors than 
could be included in this issue of the Journal. These articles, pre- 
senting other practices used in schools in the Eight-Year Study, will 
be included in early issues of the Journal. 


The editors express their appreciation to Dr. Maaske and Mr. 
Redefer and particularly to Dr. Aikin, for their assistance in assem- 
bling materials for this special issue of the Journal. 

Harv R. Douc ass, Editor, 
WiLuiaAM T. Grumn, Assistant Editor. 


The December Issue 


Features of the December issue will include an article on “Some 
Major Trends Relating to the Curriculum,” by Dr. Nelson L. Bos- 
sing, professor of secondary education, University of Minnesota; an 
article on “Unit Lesson Planning—A New Supervisory Problem,” 
by Dr. J. Minor Gwynn, associate professor of education, University 
of North Carolina; and a list of books which are recommended by 
the members of the editorial board of the Journal for the profes- 
sional library of the classroom teacher. This list of books will be 
grouped into the various subject fields, each section being prepared 
by the specialist in that field on our editorial board. 





The Graphic Story of United States Savings Bonds, a booklet 
on United States Government bonds, may be obtained from the 
Treasurer of the United States, Washington, D. C. 





Happenings in High Schools 


KA 


Self-Supporting Lunchroom 


J. A. KISER 
Principal, Polkville School, Route 5, Shelby, North Carolina 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Polkville School in Cleveland 
County, North Carolina, sponsored a lunchroom at Polkville School 
the past school year. The project was begun with borrowed equip- 
ment, some donated food, and the help of two W.P.A. workers. 
Milk was obtained from desirable homes, the children from those 
homes receiving a lunch for each quart of milk. Other children 
who had food of any kind that could be used in the lunchroom 
brought a certain amount to pay for a lunch, the price of which 
was never more than ten cents. 

Those children who were undernourished or who came from 
homes where the economic status was very low were given free 
lunches, while those who could afford it paid for their lunches. A 
sufficient number of lunches were paid for to provide funds to buy 
the supplies not furnished by the children. Some commodities were 
furnished by the W.P.A. Several women in the community donated 
their time to oversee and advise the two workers. The W.P.A. also 
had a supervisor who made visits at regular intervals. 

By the close of school some equipment had been bought, the 
number of lunches served had increased, and the self-supporting 
lunchroom was termed a success. It is expected that the lunchroom 
will continue to grow in the future and be a great help to the 
students in this rural community. 


Promotion Program at Odessa, Texas 


BRYON LINDSEY 
Principal, Junior High School, Odessa, Texas 


In order to make a sharp distinction between junior-high-school 
promotion exercises and the traditional high-school formal com- 
mencement, the faculty and students of the Odessa, Texas, Junior 
High School last spring devised an interesting and unique promo- 
tion program. It was decided to portray a day in junior high school. 

An analysis of the school program showed that there were thir- 
teen different areas of subject matter, exclusive of clubs and service 
organizations, in which the 240 promotion students participated 
daily. Each of these areas was represented in the promotion pro- 
gram as much as possible like an ordinary day in school. An inter- 
esting device was used to provide continuity throughout the many 
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phases of the program. In the presentation, a pupil playing the 
part of a newspaper reporter called at the school to obtain informa- 
tion for a news article on school life. The entire program portrayed 
the “reporter” being shown from one school activity to another, 
asking questions and receiving interesting answers from his guide. 

Activity scenes from every department and club were presented 
in realistic setting. The typing class was presented at work; the art 
class was shown busy with brush and canvas; the speech and lan- 
guage-arts classes were visited; a history class presented an original 
pageant of man from cave dwelling days to the present; the music 
classes were found singing popular and semi-classical songs; folk 
dancing and tumbling were witnessed in the physical education 
classes; and the homemaking, science, mathematics, and other de- 
partments were visited by the inquiring “reporter” who found 
pupils engaged in practical activities everywhere. 

The entire program required only one and one-half hours. Par- 
ents and pupils were so well pleased with the program that they 
were enthusiastic about continuing the plan. 


Orientation Program for Sixth-Grade Pupils 


J. K. STEPHENS 
Boys’ Adviser, Junior High School, High Point, North Carolina 


Approximately six hundred sixth-grade students from the eight 


elementary schools in High Point visited the junior high school 
during the first annual Sixth-Grade Day observed last May. Under 
the sponsorship of the junior-high-school student government, the 
sixth-grade pupils made a tour of the building, were introduced to 
the student government, and were escorted to various classes in 
order to give them a taste of life in the junior high school. The 
visitors were also shown the rooms to which they were being assigned 
for the opening of school this fall. 

A cross section of student activities was presented in the first 
group meeting in the auditorium, after which the students visited 
various home rooms where panel discussions were being carried on 
regarding the program of studies. The visitors remained for lunch 
in the junior-high-school cafeteria. 

The program proved to be a very useful device for making the 
transition easier as these pupils entered junior high school this fall. 





Significant Change Faces Secondary 
Education 


WILFORD M. AIKIN 


Director, Commission on Relation of School and College, Progressive Education Association, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


KR 


HE AMERICAN secondary school is facing profound and 

significant change. This change is coming as a result of a 
conviction that we have not been meeting the needs of young people 
adequately and that to do so we must reconstruct the organization, 
curriculum, and general life of the school. 


Our secondary schools developed from the early American acad- 
emy which was designed to meet the needs of those preparing for 
the professions, chiefly the ministry, law, and medicine. The cur- 
riculum of the academy became the curriculum of the high school, 
and it has persisted as the backbone and “respectable” part of the 
secondary-school program. 


CHANGE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


With the amazing increase in high-school enrollment, so that 
now in many of our communities approximately all the youth of 
high-school age are in school, there has come recognition of the 
fact that the traditional organization, curriculum, and methods of 
procedure do not meet the needs of all of our youth satisfactorily. 
During the past three or four decades our secondary schools have 
changed in three chief ways: first, in the traditional subjects new 
content has replaced old and better methods of teaching have been 
developed; second, in response to popular demand, new subjects 
such as typing, bookkeeping, home economics, and industrial arts 
have been added; and, third, extracurricular activities have de- 
veloped in response to student demand for opportunity to engage 
in those activities which are of real concern to them. 


As a result, our secondary schools are today in great confusion 
and without central purposes. The results in the lives of those who 
graduate from high school are clearly evident. High school for 
most of them has been, in the main, a pleasant experience, but 
without profound significance in their lives. Many of us now realize 
that those who are responsible for secondary education in the United 
States must consider the whole problem of education. This involves 
a fresh and comprehensive study of the nature of American society 
and the needs of youth in that society. 


We must ask ourselves, What kind of life are we seeking as a 
people in the United States? What have we meant throughout our 
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history, and what do we mean now, by democracy? What do we 
mean by the “good life” for the individual? What principles of 
social organization are necessary in order that the individual may 
live his best life? What are the basic common concerns of young 
people? What are their drives, purposes, and interests? Then we 
must ask ourselves, further, What are the implications of the an- 
swers to these questions for the work of the school? Honest, sincere, 
realistic consideration of these problems is sure to result in signifi- 
cant changes in the experiences which young people have in high 
school. 


INNOVATIONS IN HIGH-SCHOOL PRACTICES 


The articles in this issue of The High School Journal give some 
indication of the changes that are being made. It seems to me that 
the innovations reported here are important and worthwhile, but 
there is still need on the part of all workers in our schools of seeing 
more clearly what the central purpose of secondary education should 
be. That can be seen only in relation to our central purpose as a 
nation. Our public schools were established after a bitter struggle 
a hundred years ago to help in achieving the kind of life our people 
envisaged more or less clearly, a life in which the individual could 
become his best self through the fullest possible participation in 
the common life, relying upon the free exercise of intelligence. The 
projects reported here point in that direction. They take on sig- 
nificance only as they are related to those major, central purposes 
which should guide us in the fundamental reconstruction of our 
secondary schools. 





Bibliography of High School Publications 


The editors would appreciate receiving from our readers copies 
of printed and mimeographed publications of their schools to be 
included in a bibliography of such publications which will appear 
in an early issue of the Journal. The bibliography will include out- 
standing student handbooks, guidance manuals, teachers’ adminis- 
trative handbooks, safety-education programs, student library hand- 
books, principals’ annual reports, programs of extracurricular activi- 
ties, and other similar publications. The purpose of the bibliog- 
raphy is to help principals and teachers obtain such outstanding 
publications from other schools in order to help with the prepara- 
tion of booklets of this type for their own school. The publication 
date and the price for which these booklets are sold to other schools 
should be written on all publications. 





American Education Becomes Youth 


Conscious 
FREDERICK L. REDEFER 
Executive Secretary, Progressive Education Association, New York City 


KR 


HESE recent decades may be the beginning of a golden age 
sx youth. In America, educational experimentation cen- 
ters almost exclusively on youth and youth problems as millions of 
dollars in foundation grants are being poured into research and 
experimentation to speed our efforts in building a better education 
for youth. In Germany and Italy youth have been mobilized for 
the strengthening and extension of ideologies and forms of govern- 
ment. Since the revolution, Russia has given youth a first place— 
in fact, during the early stages of revolutionary change, the leaders 
gave youth in schools unprecedented freedom because they needed 
to break the power of the teachers whom they could not yet trust. 
It was unfortunate that this political move was disguised as edu- 
cational experimentation and was labelled progressive education. 
Mexico sees in its youth the reconstruction of its national life. In 
China, the strength of the National Government lies in the youth 
movement. In America it is quite evident that our national recon- 
struction centers about youth education. 

Our efforts to build a better education for young people have 
their threads woven with the progress that has been made in el- 
ementary education and the research and experimentation of the 
last two decades in the field of child development. Some recent 
efforts at reconstructing educational patterns hearken back to 
changes beginning in the liberal-arts colleges following the War and 
the growing adult education movement of the past years. No sudden 
or drastic economic upheavals swept the educational pages of his- 
tory clean. It is to be expected that in the United States the pro- 
gram for youth education followed a more evolutionary process. 
Our steps forward have been cautious and our patterns and designs 
have contained many old materials. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Based on the desire for a better educational program in sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, the first of the current national ex- 
periments in secondary education was set up by the Progressive 
Education Association in 1932. This experiment was placed under 
the direction of a Commission on the Relation of Secondary School 
and College—a name indicating its limitations and the caution with 
which such experimentation was approached. Under the ever-watch- 
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ful and guardian eye of academic colleges, thirty-one secondary 
schools of various types undertook the task of breaking ground, 
exploring the contours of the problem, and setting up a basic 
foundation for experimentation. How there could be greater con- 
tinuity in the educational program of the secondary school and the 
college was a problem to be explored before an investigation was 
to be begun of what present-day youth was like and what youth 
needed. 

This initial experimentation with all its limitations in scope 
has made a major contribution in breaking ground for further 
investigations. The success and ability of subsequent experimenta- 
tion should be credited in part to this first effort. It has also con- 
tributed to broadening subsequent efforts, for as this first experi- 
ment evolved it became necessary to study the educational need 
of youth and their social and economic surroundings. It also be- 
came necessary to develop totally new instruments of evaluation in 
terms of new educational objectives. A concern merely for better 
articulation between secondary schools and colleges no longer suf- 
ficed. In the end, this initial experiment will make a major con- 
tribution to youth education, whether or not that education be 
labelled “college preparatory” or “general education.” 

This initial experiment must also be given the credit for stimu- 
lating and setting basic patterns for other studies and experiments 
undertaken in various states and regions. In Michigan, Ohio and 
California groups of experimental schools have been set up, and in 
the states of the Southeast a regional experiment under the direction 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is 
being carried on. All these experiments have profited from the 
success and the weaknesses of the work of the Commission on the 
Relation of Secondary School and College. This type of experi- 
mentation is certain to spread until all states have set up groups 
of experimental secondary schools. While the leaders in most of 
these experiments have in mind a better understanding between 
the secondary school and the college, the thought and effort to 
build a better education for college-going youth are likely to have 
an influence in improving the educational program for all youth. 


EDUCATION FOR ALL YOUTH 


The spread of the scope of experimentation in secondary edu- 
cation so as to include all youth was inevitable. The depression 
left youth jobless and vocationally unwanted. The Civilian Con- 
servation Camps of the Federal Government reached comparatively 
few youth, and those who were not occupied by this artificial method 
of employment wandered through three or four years with no vo- 
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cationally satisfying positions. —The American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education studied and carefully docu- 
mented the facts of the plight of youth. College preparation as an 
educational aim shrivelled into insignificance before the tremen- 
dous problem of American youth. No significant experiments have 
been set up which are based on this documented picture of youth, 
but several threads give promise for such studies. 

The most significant development from this study has been a 
change in orientation, from educational patterns suitable for the 
few but imposed on the many, to educational patterns based on 
the needs of all youth. “General education” is now a byword of 
education—a term commonly used to signify educational philos- 
ophies and practices that are applicable to all youth. The move- 
ment to develop community schools—schools which serve the needs 
of the community and which educate youth and adults in the process 
of serving those needs—is one avenue of fruitful experimentation. 
A second development of a similar nature is that of regionalism 
in education; that is, acquainting youth with the potential abun- 
dance of regional and national resources which, if utilized intel- 
ligently, will usher in an age of good living for all. 

As educators sought to develop a better educational program for 
youth, the importance of a study of youth needs in our society be- 
came obvious. A Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum 
was established by the Progressive Education Association in 1934. 
This Commission accepted the viewpoint that education must help 
youth meet its needs in an intelligent and socially-sound manner. 
It based its work on a detailed and careful study of present-day 
youth, and from master teachers tried to discover how the needs 
of youth could best be met. The social studies, mathematics, sciences, 
language arts, and other general fields were investigated in an effort 
to discover the principles of curriculum construction in broad, 
flexible areas of study that would make it possible for education to 
serve the needs of youth. —The Commission, whose work is now 
drawing to completion, is publishing its recommendations in a 
series of volumes that will be of great practical help to teachers 
and administrators who are hewing out the patterns of a new sec- 
ondary education. 


A Stupy oF HUMAN RELATIONS 


All investigations of the needs and present conditions of youth 
revealed the fact that a neglected need lay in the general area of 
understanding human relations. Such questions of youth as these 
were unanswered: what are we like as human beings; what are 
others like; and how can we get along together? This was a new 
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frontier; no adequate materials were available; no model educa- 
tional programs were in existence, for this was an area that could 
not be confined to courses, lectures or a single program. An ap- 
proach from many sides was called for, and again the Progressive 
Education Association undertook a pioneering task and set up the 
Commission on Human Relations. Books dealing with human rela- 
tions were written for parents, teachers, and students in the class- 
room. Radio programs were broadcast. With the cooperation of 
the moving-picture industry a series of moving pictures about hu- 
man relations were prepared for classroom use. All this work helped 
teachers, parents, and youth to grasp deeper meanings and better 
understandings of human behavior. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF OTHER ACTIVITIES 


These varied approaches to youth education caused the develop- 
ment and expansion of other educational activities. A new philos- 
ophy and practice in evaluation, and new tests, measurements and 
records were inevitable. Under the direction of the Committee on 
Evaluation of the Progressive Education Association at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, considerable progress has been made in creating 
new evaluating instruments. Similarly, a new education for youth 
required teachers with a new type of training, and so the Teacher 
Education Commission of the American Council on Education has 
recently embarked on an experiment to improve practices in the 
education of teachers. 

Very recently, world affairs have turned the attention of Amer- 
ican education to the importance of human values for our form of 
government. Democracy has been internationally challenged and 
the education of youth has become the battlefield on which democ- 
racy meets its opponents. The concern for a social philosophy has 
become the warp and woof of all secondary-school experimentation. 
For the first time in educational history, we are finding a real con- 
cern for social values and for the preservation of the way of life 
which we call democratic. 

Education for youth is on the move in the United States. It is 
more alive than it has been for decades. If numerous skeptics who 
misjudge progress for final outcomes, and if those who are cautious 
concerning changes in education, will join in trying to understand 
and not withhold participation until the Judgment Day, these ex- 
periments will mark the beginnings of a golden age for youth. No 
one has the final answer—in fact, there may never be a final answer. 
But the beginnings are well under way and we all join in that battle 
which may give an answer to the future of democracy. 





An English Program Based on Present 
Needs 


LOU LaBRANT 
Professor of English Education, The Ohio State University School, Columbus Ohio 
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Basic PREMISES OF THE PROGRAM 


KE ENGLISH program for grades seven to twelve, inclusive, 
‘ta the Ohio State University High School has been based on 
several premises generally accepted by the school faculty. Briefly, 
these are: 


That the English curriculum should be an effort on the part of faculty and 
students to enable the latter to meet their language needs in listening, reading, 
speaking, and writing as adequately as possible. 

That these needs should, in so far as possible, be met when and where they 
arise. 

That both students and faculty should discuss and attempt to analyze these 
needs. 

That consequently language growth and study are to be expected in all 
phases of school experience. 

That some language experiences are developed most satisfactorily in classes 
in science, mathematics, or social studies. 

That not all teachers are, however, equally skilled in assisting with all phases 
of language experiences, as, for example with personal or creative writing or 
with leisure reading; and consequently that students need a so-called “English” 
teacher who will assume certain specialized responsibilities and who will, in 
addition, study the general language growth of individual students and classes, 
and see that, as far as possible, adequate and balanced growth takes place. 

That all language development should be considered in guiding a child’s 
work, and that consequently foreign-language experience is not to be separated 
from experience with the native tongue. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


The foregoing has resulted in certain administrative arrange- 
ments. A language-arts committee composed of the librarian and 
teachers of English, Latin, German, and French has been set up. 
These instructors study the total reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening development of students; plan for joint records, tests, and 
reports; and teach together certain courses or units in general lan- 
guage. In the latter, problems common to all languages, or those 
in which closely-related experiences occur, are handled. A language 
course in the ninth grade and various units on literature are exam- 
ples of this work. Language teachers in grades seven to ten share 
responsibility with other instructors for the core or unified studies 
units, which play an important role in the day’s program, and 
where, in addition to the larger units of work, social plans, lunch- 
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room behavior, school business, plays, special programs, and other 
group projects are discussed. 

Periodically, time is taken from this period for book talks and 
individual reading conferences. The teacher of language is thus 
able to see the child’s reading of recreational material in terms of 
his whole reading demands. Moreover, the core-course teachers may, 
as they see fit, participate in these talks. For instance, an English 
teacher was recently discussing home reading with a seventh-grade 
class. The core teacher, especially concerned with social studies, 
assisted while children built a “time line” for the books, taking 
occasion to add information of historical and social importance to 
the discussion. 

Similarly, periods in which pupils read to each other from free 
writing are under the direction of the English teacher. The latter 
further assists by leading the study of organization in writing, use 
of library, preparation of bibliographies and notes, punctuation, 
and the like. These questions, however, have their source in the 
daily work on the larger unit. 

In the three upper grades, where investigation of a problem, 
whether in reading, writing, or speaking, is more time consuming, 
English classes meet for two long (hour to hour and one-half) 
periods a week. However, the reading and written work of the 
various areas still furnish much of the material for consideration. 


THE NATURE OF STupy ACTIVITIES 


Typical discussions arising at these upper levels are concerned 
with the identification and analysis of conflicts basic to the drama 
and fiction read; the discussion of various types of solutions and 
their validity; a comparison of techniques and purposes of legiti- 
mate plays, movies, and radios; the discovery of basic assumptions 
in written matter; and with special difficulties inherent in such types 
of literature as poetry, drama, and biography. Students examine 
their own records to discover, criticize, and remedy the limitations 
of their own reading as it is measured by type, period, nationality 
of author and setting. ; 

In central files each student maintains a cumulative record of 
his reading in all areas from the time he enters until he leaves the 
school. Evaluation is in terms of the intensification and extension 
of varied interests. Each student participates in his own evaluation.? 

Continued study of the appropriate uses of reference materials, 
the preparation of bibliographies and footnotes, organization in 
terms of purposes of writing, and similar matters are based on stu- 


1 See also: An Evaluation of Free Reading in Grades Seven to Twelve, Inclusive, 
by Lou LaBrant and Frieda Heller, Contributions to Education Series, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. In press, to be issued in October, 1939. 
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dent needs in connection with reports for science, social studies, 
and mathematics. In the latter subject, work during junior and 
senior years in a course labeled “The Nature of Proof,” which is 
taught by an instructor of mathematics, deals with many basic prob- 
lems in the use of language. Continued study of propaganda in 
social-studies classes is an important factor in the development of 
critical reading. 

Individual or creative writing continues to form an important 
part of the student’s language experience. Papers expressing per- 
sonal reactions to the world are discussed primarily for the ideas 
offered. However, correct form and careful revision in the light 
of criticism are required. 

An interesting feature of the program is the close correlation 
of English and the other arts, with one afternoon unscheduled to 
permit experiences in which all or several of the arts are combined. 
Drama, radio, and publications are given special emphasis under 
this program. 

Listening is recognized as an important language experience 
which has become especially significant with the development of 
the radio. Throughout the school the reporting of individual and 
small group investigations makes listening essential to successful 
progress. Various types of group discussion also promote this ability 
to listen critically. Absence of uniform assignments and the result- 
ing dependence of students upon reports and class discussion are 
held by the staff as necessary for this development of the ability 
to hear and react quickly and critically. 

Typing is open to all pupils, and the majority learn to compose 
on the machine and to type with fair speed before the end of the 
ninth grade. 


EMPHASIS ON PRESENT NEEDS 


No attempt is made to provide the student with skills or knowl- 
edges designed to meet needs which may occur later in life but 
which are not useful to him now. The English staff feels that if 
students are reading widely and with interest the materials suited 
to their present problems and interests, and if they listen to and 
write and speak clearly about those things of present importance, 
they will have the habits and attitudes necessary to the meeting 
of future situations. Language growth is life-long. The program 
at the University School is designed to begin rather than to com- 
plete that development. 





Mathematics That Breaks with Tradition 


RUTH KNIGHT SAYWARD 
Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
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“a TRADITIONAL courses in mathematics required of sec- 
ondary-school pupils have served largely as preparation for 
advanced work in mathematics or related fields of study. This has 
been true even though only a small percentage of students planned 
to continue the study of mathematics or expected to enter a vocation 
in which it would be particularly useful. 


MATHEMATICS BASED ON LIFE NEEDS 


Because of the traditional emphasis given by college-entrance 
requirements, preparation in mathematics which actually functions 
in life has been largely omitted. For a number of years a study has 
been carried on in The Beaver Country Day School to find out 
what mathematics a woman needs in actual life outside the school. 
A course in mathematics has been developed that is based on the 
results of this study. While some of the details of such a course 
probably should be different for boys, there seems every reason to 
believe that this course would be largely suitable for boys as well 
as for girls. 

Many of the previous attempts to teach students the mathematics 
they use for the ordinary activities of life were strictly mathematics. 
In the course at Beaver, however, there has been an attempt to 
present a social and economic background for the use of mathe- 
matics along with the mathematics itself. The course therefore is 
hard to classify because it gives some instruction in economics, so- 
ciology, government, history, and law, as well as in mathematics. 
The course as at present organized includes the following topics: 
practical logic, money and banking, thrift and investments, busi- 
ness law, taxation, insurance, history of mathematics, elementary 
statistics, and graphs. 


MASTERY OF FUNDAMENTALS 


The first aim of this course is to help the pupils achieve mastery 
of actual mathematical operations. The teacher tries to secure ac- 
curacy and confidence in numerical computation and in the solu- 
tion of problems arising in situations in which a citizen might be 
expected to take part. For each mathematical situation a back- 
ground is established through reading and discussion, and through 
visits to various institutions such as banks, the stock exchange, the 
clearing house, and the civil court. 
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For example, in the study of taxation the pupils study the eco- 
nomics of government, including the government’s services and 
what it does in connection with the production and distribution 
of wealth. The cost of government—national, state, and local—im- 
mediately arises as a problem as students mention the indispensable 
services which the government provides, such as defense, justice, pro- 
tection against disease, education, help for the unemployed, the 
C.C.C. camps, and so forth. Through discussion and reading the 
students soon discover that most governmental services are per- 
formed for the common benefit of all, and that citizens therefore 
are compelled to pay taxes for the support of the government re- 
gardless of the particular benefits they receive as individuals. 

Before the students have gone even this far with the study of 
taxation many are saying, “I’d like to know how to fill out an 
income tax return.” Then together we imagine their circumstances 
five or ten years hence. We assume they will be married, that they 
will have children, and that they will have a certain income. On 
the basis of such imaginary circumstances they prepare an income 
tax return. Other pupils ask, “How do you figure out a tax on 
real estate with the tax rate expressed so many different ways?” 
These pupils study the mathematics of taxation because they them- 
selves demand it. 

One result of such practical problems is that pupils rarely ques- 
tion their ability to master the mathematical operations involved 
since the problem itself seems so real and so worth while. A second 
result is that pupils are prepared for intelligent participation in 
activities involving mathematics both in business affairs and in 
matters of more general interest. To accomplish the second result 
the teacher tries to help the students develop ability in interpreting 
data, in drawing conclusions from those data, and in acting upon 
those conclusions. 


MATHEMATICS AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


A second aim of the course is to understand the contribution 
and relation of mathematical thinking to social development. In 
her study of the history of mathematics the student sees “that with- 
out mathematics there could be no modern commerce, no engineer- 
ing, no travel, no sciences, no currency, no machinery beyond the 
simple lever and wheel, and no great construction work.” We be- 
lieve it is important to have the student appreciate the leading 
part that mathematics has taken and is taking in the development 
of mankind, and to realize that “exact quantitative knowledge is 
one of the important bases of the material progress of our civiliza- 
tion.” 
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A third aim is to give the student some understanding of the 
mathematical implications in current economic problems such as 
the economic undertakings of the government, the business cycle, 
inflation, foreign exchange, and world-wide economic relationships. 
More intelligent thinking and discussion by students of civic prob- 
lems that are related to, but not necessarily directly concerned with, 
mathematics is also an objective. It is hoped that the course will 
help each student develop a greater sense of responsibility in civic 
problems and an ability to face and meet world problems. 

There are many other less important objectives for the course, 
such as giving the pupils some understanding of functional relation- 
ships; the necessity for a balanced budget in one’s personal affairs; 
the importance of building up a reserve during the years when 
earning power makes it possible; and the value of good credit stand- 
ing. 

The point might be raised that much of this isn’t mathematics 
in the old sense. True enough. But it is mathematics in a newer 
sense—that is, mathematics which is taught and studied, not as an 
abstraction that bears no relationship to life, but rather as an in- 
tegral part of that knowledge which will function in the lives of 
all men and women. 





Bulletin on Occupations of the South 


In December, 1938, the Forum Committee of the North Caro- 
lina Vocational Guidance Association issued a bulletin, “North 
Carolina Occupations: A Series of Occupational Studies.” The bul- 
letin presents summaries of forty-seven occupations which offer op- 
portunities to young men and women in the South. Guidance coun- 
selors and home-room teachers in high schools will find the carefully 
prepared material particularly useful. Copies may be secured from 
Claudia Hunter, 203 Horner Street, Henderson, North Carolina. 
Price: 50 cents. 





Distribution of Educational Films 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., has been organized by a group 
of educators to make worth-while sound films available at nominal 
cost. Five hundred sound films, listed in a 314-page catalogue, 
were selected from fifteen thousand commercial films previously 
presented in theaters. Further information may be obtained from 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. 





Psychology by Request 
ETHEL M. RIDDLE 
Psychologist, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri 
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N THE fall of 1934, a group of eleventh-grade girls asked me 
I to work out a course in psychology for them. Although the twelve 
girls in the group seemed to have different ideas of what they 
wanted to study, as we worked together during the first year their 
interests and purposes became more clearly defined. They wanted 
to understand the behavior of the people with whom they came in 
daily contact and to discover the best ways of dealing with them 
(how to persuade their parents to let them drive a car; how to get 
along at a dance; etc.). They were also anxious to learn how to 
work out their individual difficulties (how to overcome shyness; 
how to become more popular; etc.). 


OBJECTIVES OF THE COURSE 


From the point of view of the teacher several objectives stood 
out as essential: 


First, the pupils were not ready to deal with the complex activities of adol- 
escence with clear insight. They needed to develop an objective attitude toward 
the behavior of others and later toward their own behavior. 

Second, although the pupils were impatient to take up adolescent questions, 
they lacked the requisite knowledge. A sound background of psychological facts 
and understandings had to be built up to give them a basis of judgment in 
dealing with their own problems. 

Third, the pupils had to be encouraged to see that the psychological diffi- 
culties with which people are confronted need not be met by blind emotional 
struggles but can be solved in an orderly intelligent way. 

Fourth, they had to learn the laws governing human behavior and needed 
to realize that a person’s response to others is not arbitrary but is determined 
by many factors, among which the pupil’s own attitude is very important. 

Fifth, before a pupil could adequately understand herself or others she had 
to gain a clear conception of the norms of human development and recognize 
the extent of possible variation. 


Thus it is the purpose of the course, evolved after working with 
successive groups, to develop both the ability to think and to act. 
An effort is made to increase the pupil’s insight and understanding 
and to encourage her to use it in her own life. 


Tue Topics STUDIED 
We begin at the point of keenest interest for girls of this age 
during the first half of the year, namely, with the relatively simple 
activities of childhood. Toward the middle of the year we take up 
the problems of adolescence. The following is an outline of the 
main units of work: 
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I. Torpic—The Infant at Birth: Emphasis on his sensory and motor responses 
to stimulation; field trip to maternity hospital; demonstrations of abilities 
of newly-born infants. 

Il. Toric—Prenatal Development: Emphasis upon the stages of intrauterine life 
at which the vital functions are developed; illustrated lecture by ob- 
stetrician. 

Ill. Topic—Heredity: Emphasis on the reasons for the differences between 
children of the same parents and upon the relationship between the 
influence of heredity and of environment as shown by the study of twins; 
series of lectures by the school’s biologist. 

IV. Topic—Development During the First and Second Years: Emphasis on the 
development of various abilities—walking, talking, the use of eyes and 
hands, the early development of emotional reactions, and the prevention 
of excessive emotional responses and undesirable attitudes; field trip to 
Orphan’s Home for Young Children; visits of younger brothers and sisters 
to class. 

V. Toric—Development During Nursery School Period: Emphasis on habit 
formation and laws of learning and the guidance of early behavior pat- 
terns; field trips to several nursery schools; discussion of teaching tech- 
niques by two nursery-schooi teachers. 

VI. Toric—Behavior Problems: Emphasis on the methods of studying and 
remedying behavior difficulties (tantrums, enuresis, stealing, etc.). 

VII. Toric—Social Case Studies of Adolescents: Emphasis on normal adolescent 
girls; discussion of case studies by a case worker. 

VIII. Toric—Development During Adolescence: Subjects emphasized: 

1. Physiological maturity; adolescent development, discussed by pediatri- 
cian; influence of environment upon development, discussed by a 
teacher of underprivileged children. 

2. Individual differences in mental maturity; field trip to school for the 
feeble-minded; discussion of learning and behavior problems by teacher. 

3. Neurological basis of emotion and criteria of emotional maturity. 

IX. Toric—The Major Problems of Adolescence: Special problems discussed: 
1. Achieving independence and assuming responsibility. 

2. Making friends and winning one’s place in the group. 

3. Adjusting to the opposite sex, including a discussion of characteristics 
and interests of eleventh-grade boys by adviser to boys. 

4. Learning to get along at social functions. 

5. Discovering one’s own interests and abilities; for example, there is a 
discussion by the vocational counselor of vocations open to women. 

6. Developing one’s personality. 

7. Arriving at a philosophy of life. 

X. Topic—Special Problems of Eleventh Grade Girls: Subjects chosen by mem- 
bers of the class; each pupil presents and discusses her own term paper. 


MeETHODs OF STUDY 


Our methods of study are made as varied and as practical as 
possible. We bring in many specialists to contribute their point of 
view and the stimulus of their greater and more detailed informa- 
tion. The numerous field trips make it possible for pupils to ob- 
serve the children about whom they are studying, and provide an 
opportunity for the girls to talk to the children and care for them. 
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Suitable reference material has been hard to secure. Most of 
the hundred or more volumes on our list have been written pri- 
marily for adults. Our assignments usually are short (averaging 
about thirty to thirty-five pages a week) for material that must be 
memorized thoroughly. Numerous supplementary references are 
provided because we have found that many pupils read far beyond 
the requirements upon those topics that are really important to 
them. Aside from the outside speakers, the work of the class con- 
sists of informal group discussions and reports made by different 
members of the class. We also have time for occasional personal 
interviews. 

The practice the pupils get in the technique of problem solving 
is one of the most important features of the course. We begin by 
studying the prevention of behavior difficulties in early infancy. 
Then we take up at some length the methods of remedial treatment 
of behavior problems in the nursery-school period for which each 
pupil makes a report on some problem that is particularly inter- 
esting to her. That is followed by the study of case histories of 
adolescent boys and girls. The students point out the causes of the 
difficulties and the solutions worked out. By this time the pupils 
are ready to see their own problems more objectively and are fa- 
miliar with the methods used to work them out intelligently. 

We use term papers as a further aid in learning to analyze prob- 
lems. For the first paper students are allowed five weeks in which 
to make a thorough study of the modern principles of discipline 
and to write a comprehensive paper showing how the problem can 
be dealt with constructively. Finally, each pupil chooses a problem 
that she thinks especially important and that she finds particularly 
difficult. She is allowed five weeks to prepare her references before 
she presents the question for class discussion. Any topic that seems 
vital to the individual and has to do with her immediate life is 
accepted. Some of the subjects which have been selected are drink- 
ing, making friends, developing self-confidence, etiquette for elev- 
enth-grade girls, and marriage and a career. 

During the last month the course is conducted to a large extent 
by the students themselves. Each pupil reads and discusses her own 
final term paper before the class. The last field trip is an excursion 
or other entertainment for underprivileged children which the 
girls initiate, organize and carry through entirely on their own 
responsibility. 





A Core Curriculum Based on Everyday 
Problems 


ANNE E. McGUIRE 
Teacher of Core Ourriculum and English, Senior High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania 
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N THE fall of 1938 an experiment in a core curriculum was 

begun in the Altoona Senior High School with four sections of 
tenth-grade students—a high-college, a vocational, an average, and 
a low group. This curriculum was designed to prepare students 
to live happily in a democratic society. The teachers involved in 
the experiment felt it was their obligation to meet formulated edu- 
cational objectives by welding together all educational experiences 
regardless of subject area. It was emphasized that this program 
should help the student solve his immediate problems and con- 
tribute to his individual development. It was to be the purpose of 
this curriculum to interest the student in seeking and discovering 
solutions for his problems by developing an inquiring mind, by 
applying scientific method, and by assuming responsibility for his 
own growth and development. 


PREPARATION OF THE COURSE 


A group of four teachers representing social science, general 
science, home economics, and English, spent one period daily for 
a semester, in addition to a summer at the Denver Workshop, in 
the planning and preparation of this new work. After the inaugura- 
tion of the experiment, these teachers spent one class period a day 
working and planning together. 

After careful consideration of the needs of the students the fol- 
lowing units for the sophomore year were chosen: orientation to 
the new school community, to the student himself, and to educa- 
tional problems; family relationships, consumer problems, and com- 
munication; and conservation of human and natural resources. 
It was realized that any of these units could easily be expanded 
into a year’s work, and also that they could be studied at different 
grade levels. However, there were some phases of these problems 
that would be particularly adaptable to the tenth-grade program. 

In the preparation of these units it was kept clearly in mind 
that they need not be rigidly followed, but that the teacher could 
get suggestions from them for the development of those parts of 
the problem which met the needs of the students in her group. 
Student-teacher planning, which played a very important role in 
this work, gave the teacher the opportunity to set the stage and to 
be the director, but not the dictator, of student work later on. The 
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students were made to feel that they had a very definite part in 
the planning of their own education. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM 


“Everyday problems,” as the course was known, required daily 
two class periods of fifty minutes each. The lengthened class time 
had many advantages in that short trips could be taken, a period 
could be spent in the library, or projects could be more fully de- 
veloped during school hours. In addition to the class in everyday 
problems the student carried at least two or possibly three regular 
school subjects of his own choice. 

At the beginning of the year each group was assigned to one 
of the four teachers. All groups worked out the orientation unit 
as the needs of the group required and selected the objectives for 
the year’s work. During the course of the year these aims were 
altered as new problems arose or as the viewpoints of the students 
changed. 

At the conclusion of the orientation unit, which took two and 
one-half weeks, each group continued with the same teacher and 
began work on the unit delegated to her. At this time four stand- 
ardized tests were given so that at the end of the year the progress 
of the students could be measured. The remainder of the school 
year was divided equally into four parts to provide for the work 
under each teacher. When one unit of work was completed, the 
groups moved on to another teacher, and so on throughout the year. 

If in the work there arose a problem which the teacher felt she 
could not cover satisfactorily, she was privileged to call in someone 
better able to handle the situation. Field trips were taken and 
other special activities carried on, among them a trip to the tubercu- 
losis sanatorium; a lecture illustrated with slides by the manager 
of the Greenbelt Towns, Greenbelt, Maryland; a conducted tour 
through the boys and girls clothing departments of a local store; 
and a lecture and demonstration on radio by an instructor in the 
electrical shop of the high school. 


REVISION OF THE GRADING SYSTEM 


A grading system was used which would enable the student to 
compare his present accomplishment with his capacity and also to 
direct his endeavor toward greater individual development. The 
grading system was comprised of two parts: first, a three-point scale 
on ten personality traits and on five reading and writing skills; 
and, second, a personal note from the teacher to the parents on 
the student’s work. The note to parents also contained a section 
on which the results of the tests were recorded. 
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At the end of the term a battery of standardized tests was given 
in order to determine the progress of the students in the experi- 
mental groups. The results of these tests are not yet available. 
However, the teachers engaged in the program believe they see 
among the pupils an increase in the range of interests, better judg- 
ment in arriving at a decision, and a growth in the responsibility 
for their own development. 


Oakland Students Study Personal Planning 


WILLIAM R. ODELL 


Coordinator of Instruction for Adult and Secondary Education, 
Public Schools, Oakland, California 
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COMMUNITY'S evaluation of its high-school offering is 
direct and immediate in certain respects. For instance, a high- 
school principal and faculty are quickly and pointedly embarrassed 
by the failure of graduates to succeed in college. Similarly a com- 
munity’s evaluation is immediate if students who prepared for 
technical vocational jobs are unable to secure and hold such jobs 
following the completion of the school course. 
By contrast, an evaluation of the general-education program of 
the high school in any community is much less tangible. It may be 
very largely for this reason that school administrators in general 


have given inadequate attention to the whole high-school program 
for students who do not intend to go to college or to prepare for 
jobs that require high degrees of technical competence. 


CourRsE IN PERSONAL PLANNING 


In recent years the Oakland high-school principals have been 
experimenting in a variety of ways with a program for this group 
of students. One of the apparently successful innovations is the 
“Personal-Planning” course which now is offered in four Oakland 
schools. 

When this work was begun, the principals of two schools where 
the problem of the non-college students was especially acute se- 
lected two teachers each—a man and a woman—who were especially 
suited to work on the development of an original offering, par- 
ticularly with students of this sort. All four teachers had homes 
of their own and all had had actual experience in industrial or 
commercial occupations. It seemed desirable to select home-econ- 
nomics teachers to work with the girls, but no subject qualification 
was set for the men. It was only a coincidence that both men 
selected were science teachers. 
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Four substitute teachers“were provided for a month to take the 
classes of these teachers to free them for work on the proposed 
course. This month was spent for the most part working with the 
supervisor of home economics, the director of instruction, and in 
the teachers’ professional library. Courses of study and text ma- 
terials were reviewed, visits were made to schools in the vicinity 
giving courses related to the project, and much time was spent 
simply in discussing the needs of these students. In each school 
approximately twenty-five high senior boys and high senior girls 
were selected for the course and were scheduled for three periods 
daily during the entire semester. 


CONTENT OF THE COURSE 


The teachers working on the project ultimately concluded that 
there are four particular problems of concern to such students in 
their communities. These are: (1) how to get a suitable and de- 
sirable job in the local community; (2) how to spend a beginning 
wage in as well-balanced a fashion as possible; (3) how as an adult 
to adjust one’s use of time; and (4) how to plan for the establish- 
ment of a home and family. Each of these is of direct and almost 
immediate concern to high-school graduates such as those under 
consideration. 

Much recent survey data are available showing the extent to 
which securing a job is of concern to modern youth. Many of these 
students have never handled as much as five dollars at one time in 
their lives and obviously need advice if they are to spend intelli- 
gently a twelve to eighteen-dollar initial weekly wage. Leaving 
school also necessitates a complete adjustment in the use of time, 
since for many students all social as well as intellectual activities 
over a period of years have centered in the school. Furthermore, 
surveys of students in the Oakland schools indicate that a substan- 
tial proportion of these graduates are married within a short time 
after the completion of their high-school work. The advantage of 
postponing the consideration of the problems in this course until 
just before high-school graduation has already demonstrated itself. 

In preparation for the course approximately a week’s time was 
spent by the four teachers in visiting local industrial and com- 
mercial establishments in order to secure permission to bring stu- 
dents for visits and to secure speakers for the classes. A bus trip 
now is taken by all groups on the average of once a week to local 
establishments which employ substantial numbers of unskilled 
young workers. Ordinarily one outside speaker a week has ap- 
peared before these classes. ‘Io add further to the effectiveness of 
the course, three films have been developed by the Department of 
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Occupational Adjustment and the Visual Education Department 
of the Oakland Public Schools. The titles, “How to Hunt a Job,” 
“Twenty-Four Jobs,” and “Candy and People Who Make It,” are 
suggestive of their content. Furthermore, a large number of leaflets 
relating to job getting and job qualifications in the Oakland area 
have been prepared by this same division which were of real assist- 
ance in the “Personal-Planning” classes. 

The course has now been added in two other Oakland high 
schools. In the four schools, the course is now offered for two periods 
daily instead of three with apparently as good results. On the basis 
of past results it seems certain that such a program provides ex- 
periences that are tremendously more significant for some students 
than the traditional high-school offering. 


Why Build a Forge? 
WILLIAM N. GOODELL 
Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


KR 


IX YEARS ago this September, in the northwest corner of the 
S schoo! lot, ground plans for a small building were staked out 
and digging began. The laborers engaged in the project were the 
boys in the seventh and eighth grades of the Germantown Friends 


School and four older pupils taking a special course in shop work. 
Their purpose was to erect a forge in which the metal that has given 
our age its name might be wrought at will. 


A Group PRojJEcT For Boys 

That was the beginning. Today the forge is the youngest and 
far-and-away the noisiest of the school family of buildings. It has 
now been completed and in use for four years, last year receiving its 
first triennial “‘face-lifting.”” That took the form of general repairs 
and new paint inside and out administered by the boys of the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. The little building is above all a going and 
self-sufficient concern in which the boys themselves feel no small 
degree of ownership. But now we are skipping the pages; let us 
turn back for a moment. 

Work proved slow in the course of construction, and not with- 
out reason. The two classes that did most of the actual building 
numbered approximately twenty boys each, but they devoted only 
one forty-minute period a week to shop work. This unfavorable 
condition, however, was in part balanced by the voluntary work 
and growing interest evinced by many older students. Added to 
this, several Saturday “forge-raisings” were held. These are func- 
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tions, patterned after the old-fashioned barn-raisings, to which the 
guest comes in old clothes, works, eats a box-lunch which he him- 
self has brought along, and is served ice cream or lemonade. It is 
astounding to what lengths some boys between the ages of twelve 
and fifteen will go for ice cream or lemonade! A great deal of work 
was done easily and happily in this way which otherwise might have 
dragged on interminably, as indeed some thought it had before 
the forge was completed. 

But why a forge at all? This is a pertinent question and one 
framing a thought which may even now be troubling the composure 
of the too-academic mind. Why produce blacksmiths in an age 
when horses have become obsolescent? 


AN ARTISTIC ENDEAVOR 


Our forge complete should be considered simply as a building 
containing the tools and medium for a new phase of artistic en- 
deavor at our school. Before completion, however, it was not 
thought of entirely as a means to an end. It would not be just a 
place to work iron. A rivet-beating machine and an anvil under a 
tin shed would suffice for that. It would not only be a forge but 
a model forge; not only a house, but the best, most attractive house 
that it was possible for unskilled but intelligent boys to build. 

In order for us personally to grow up and branch out we must 
first feel our roots deep in the earth. This project of building a 
house out of raw materials from the ground up has led the boys 
through a university of trades and crafts and left them with at least 
a basic understanding of their mediums. 

The window and door frames were not bought ready made; they 
were all sawed, grooved, and pegged together by the boys them- 
selves. —The beams upholding the small balcony, where stock iron 
is kept, were moulded with old moulding planes, waxed, and pegged 
in place by the boys. The leaded glass windows, the Dutch doors, 
the cornerstone with its crossed hammer and tongs over an anvil, 
and even the wrought-iron candelabrium which hangs from the 
high center beam were all made by students. 

But why, one may still be asking, all this emphasis on arts and 
crafts when the mere business of living demands none of these? We 
could not produce artists if we wished. What we can do is to sow 
the seeds of hobbies and offer a type of education that leads to 
fuller living, the fruitful occupation of leisure hours, and to a wider 
field “for the pursuit of happiness.” 

The most godlike thing in man is his passion for creating. It 
is this desire to create, so easily broken in its infancy, that we wish 
to guide on and beyond the ways of the merely useful. 





One Picture Is Worth a Thousand Words 


H. H. GILES 


Assistant Professor of Education and Curriculum Associate on the Eight-Year Study of 
the Progressive Education Association, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


anp E. A. WATERS 


Assistant Professor of Education, Department of University Schools, College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


KX 


HE MOTION picture and the radio have been called the two 

I greatest educational instruments of our time. Except in the 

dictatorships, organized educational institutions have been slow 

to recognize, and still slower to organize, these powerful media for 

the purposes which they may serve in the educational program 
affecting children, teachers and communities. 

During the past four years there have been a variety of pioneer- 
ing ventures which have undertaken trial efforts in the direction of 
institutional use of these great forms of communication. Aside from 
the “educational” program of radio stations—often developed in 
a most hurried manner—and occasional movies dealing with current 
social problems, there have been in the main two kinds of develop- 
ment. One is the use by the classroom teacher of commercial pro- 
grams as a basis for classroom discussion; the other has been the 
making of programs or pictures under the auspices of foundations 
such as the General Education Board. 


STUDY BY THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

In the single field of the motion picture, the most significant 
result of experiment to date is probably the work of Alice Keliher 
of the Progressive Education Association. Miss Keliher, with the 
help of a staff of technicians and an agreement with the major film 
companies, has prepared an imposing group of twenty-minute shorts 
which have been cut and re-assembled from feature pictures. Each 
“short” thus composed, focuses attention on a social problem or 
some aspect of human relations, and provides the text for a class- 
room discussion. Charles Hoban, Jr., for the American Council on 
Education and groups of workers at Ohio State University, Yale 
University, the University of Minnesota, and other places are all 
attempting to produce original films which will be useful as teach- 
ing material. 

Without evaluating these worthy attempts, it is possible to say 
that though the mills of the gods grind slowly, those of the profes- 
sional educators are still more deliberate. Deliberation has its val- 
ues, of course, even in times of world crisis when the cause of democ- 
racy, which can be served only by education and not by force, needs 
every tool that can be of maximum use. It is the purpose of this 
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article to describe a somewhat distinct and new experiment in the 
use of the motion picture in education. 


PROGRESS THROUGH THE EIGHT-YEAR STUDY 


In 1938, the Commission on the Relation of School and College 
of the Progressive Education Association, of which Dr. W. M. Aikin 
is director, became interested in the possibility of reporting through 
motion and still photos the actual equipment, materials, methods 
and evaluation of work as carried on in the classrooms of the schools 
in the Eight-Year Study. For some years school systems had made 
use of pictures for a similar purpose, but the new venture had two 
important bases which heretofore had not been operative together. 
The first of these was that the pictures should be as objective as 
possible—that what was portrayed should be representative of the 
processes of education rather than just the most photogenic results. 
The second basis of outstanding importance in a democracy was 
that all the pupils and teachers concerned should participate in the 
planning of the films. 


In the beginning, this venture was conceived only as a method 
of bringing to teachers in the Eight-Year Study some visual concepts 
of work done in other schools in the same experiment. The results 
of the very limited experience to date make it seem that there may 
be large possibilities here for teacher training in general, for devel- 


oping better school-community relations, and for providing a highly 
desirable form of educational experience in the lives of pupils. It 
will be worthwhile, perhaps, to speak briefly of what these possi- 
bilities are in each instance of the three given, and then to illustrate 
by a somewhat detailed account of the production of one film. 


The first results of this effort have been shown to audiences 
of teachers, pupils, administrators and parents to the number of 
about 1200 all told. In each case there have been discussions, and 
in some cases written statements. Two questions have generally 
been asked of these audiences: What do you think of this method 
of reporting what is going on in schools? and, What do you think 
of what is going on in the school? It may be significant that at the 
first showings of the first film, a twelve-minute description of a unit 
taught in the Des Moines schools, both the professional educators 
and the parents spent all their time discussing the kind of education 
illustrated. As a result they had no time to comment on the method 
of reporting in any way other than through showing eager interest. 

Of the twelve hundred persons viewing the pictures no one has 
reacted unfavorably to the method of reporting. Favorable com- 
ments include the following: ; 
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The fact that they are not professional work, their very crudity, shows that 
the students themselves have participated. 

The film gives me an idea of work similar to what I would get if I visited 
the school, but better, since it shows a unit from beginning to end over a period 
of six weeks. 


There have been just four films made, and they are: Dalton 
School, a view of the school building and the types of activity car- 
ried on in it—750 feet of film, cost about $50; University School, 
1200 feet, cost about $65; Social Science Core Unit, Des Moines, 
450 feet, cost about $35; Science Projects based on everyday ex- 
periences, 400 feet, cost about $0. 


THE VALUE OF FILMS 


Experience shows that since all these films are silent they need 
both written titles and some accompanying explanation for full 
effectiveness. Assuming that the titles and an accompanying oral or 
written explanation are fairly adequate, there seems to be every 
reason why the multiplication of such films would be of service 
in teacher training in the following ways: 

1. In-Service Training. To give teachers in any school a glimpse of practices 
and equipment in other schools attempting either similar programs or programs 
of a very different nature. It should be possible to create a central film library 
to supply art teachers with films dealing with art programs in schools all over 
the nation, to supply core-course teachers with film records of core activities in 
other schools, etc. 

2. Teacher-Training Institutions. At present school visiting is limited to 
neighboring institutions. Films would broaden the possibilities of observation 
to include all types of schools and school problems, conceivably, throughout the 
world. 


It has already been shown that films can successfully illustrate 
and provide a basis for the discussion of such problems as planning, 
gathering, and using a variety of materials for learning and expres- 
sion; classroom equipment; pupil differences; and methods of group 
and individual learning, presentation, and evaluation. 

The great value of films for use in a community-relations pro- 
gram would be in the possibility of showing in an organized yet 
attractive and time-saving form the essential elements of both local 
and general educational processes. The discussion could then be 
based on pictures which could be seen as often as desirable. This 
would make possible more concrete and more mutually-understand- 
able points of reference than some educational jargon makes possi- 
ble when it is administered by itself to willing or unwilling parents. 
It has already been shown that a further enhancement of the use 
of films for informing parents is provided when pupils, especially 
if they have themselves made the film, take part in the discussions. 
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The introduction of new and strange (to parents) forms of educa- . 
tion may also be accomplished by showing films from schools in 
other communities. 

The proposal for making the Science Projects film which was 
made at University School, Ohio State University, came coinciden- 
tally with the work of the Eight-Year Study, but was quite independ- 
ent of it in the sense that pupils themselves thought of the film as 
a method for answering questions asked by visitors. Procedures 
employed in making this film and some indications of its real and 
potential values can perhaps be drawn from the following descrip- 
tion. 


THE SCIENCE PROJECTS FILM 


This project was undertaken by pupils in science classes at the 
University School, Ohio State University, as a result of a “chance” 
remark of a pupil late in the school year 1938-39. The frequent 
visitors to this school are interested in gaining a detailed under- 
standing of the type of teaching being employed and of the manner 
in which the pupils go about their work. They usually attempt to 
supplement their observation by talking with pupils about the 
school and how the pupils go about their work. After the class had 
received an unusually large number of visitors and portions of 
several class periods had been spent talking with visitors, one pupil 
remarked, “I think it would save a lot of time if we made a picture 
showing our class at work. Then when visitors come we could just 
show them the picture and we would not have to answer the same 
questions sO many times.” 

After some discussion the pupils and teacher decided that the 
idea had sufficient potential values to merit its being tried out. 
As a result a planning committee of six pupils was selected and 
given the responsibility of planning the content and organization 
of the film. Since the teacher had no previous experience in such 
an undertaking, it was necessary to rely almost entirely upon the 
skill of the pupils in that part of the project involving actual 
photography, editing and titling of the film. Two basic agreements 
were reached by those planning the film: (1) that the manner in 
which pupils carried on their work would be the primary focus of 
the film rather than the incidental product, and (2) that a sincere 
attempt would be made to show the pupils at work without “re- 
hearsing” or “staging” events. 

The pupils selected the film, took all of the pictures, and titled 
and edited it with only “moral support” from the teacher. Par- 
ticipation in the discussions of the planning committee and assump- 
tion of financial responsibility proved to be the major contribution 
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of the leader. The project was initiated and completed during the 
last four weeks of the school year. The class saw the picture at its 
last meeting and unanimously agreed that it accurately described 
the class work. Those responsible for the planning and photography 
agreed that it was a valuable experience and that they could make 
another picture which “would tell more.” The teacher was im- 
pressed with the enthusiastic and purposeful participation of the 
pupils involved and with the evident educational values of the 
project itself. 

Films are apparently an effective means of bringing about im- 
provements in teaching procedures. It would seem highly desirable, 
however, that the production of similar films by a number of 
teachers in diverse situations should receive encouragement. There 
would result a medium for the exchange of thought among pupils 
and teachers which would prove a dynamic supplement to our 
present reliance upon verbal and written presentation of exhorta- 
tions, philosophy, and practice. 


The Unassigned Teacher in Art and Music 
MATTHEW P. GAFFNEY 
Superintendent, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 


K* 


AST YEAR a teacher visiting New Trier from England wished 
| hes see a class in Latin IV. We found the class that period in 
the music-integration studio chanting Vergil in the doric mode. 
Another visitor found several senior English classes attending a 
program on Elizabethan music. One day I stepped into the project 
shop and found a Spanish class making castanets which the students 
were to use in Spanish songs and dances under the direction of the 
music-integration teacher. It would have been equally possible to 
enter a French class and find an art teacher discussing French art, 
or to visit a history class and see the art teacher showing slides of 
art of the Renaissance. These are a few examples of the close cor- 
relation of art and music with other instructional work at New 
Trier Township High School. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF More Music AND ART 


Six years ago when we started the special group in connection 
with the Thirty-Schools Experiment of the Progressive Education 
Association, one of our desires was to bring more art and music into 
the regular work of students in that group. A music teacher and 
an art teacher were assigned to meet with the social-science classes 
for the special group about once every two weeks. At first the at- 
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tempt was to connect art and music chronologically with the social 
sciences. Later on it was often found that better relationships could 
be brought about than those based on the chronological plan. How- 
ever, the value of the interrelationship between the academic sub- 
jects and art and music was evident from the first. 

Because of this value, there was soon a demand from classes not 
in the experimental group to obtain the services of these various 
teachers. Because it was not possible to make regular assignments 
and also have art and music teachers attached to all classes, certain 
class periods at first were left free for the art and music teachers. 
Teachers of history, literature, or the languages, who desired to 
have assistance from art and music teachers, could so arrange it. 

When we first made this opportunity available we didn’t expect 
many requests because classroom teachers are usually very jealous 
of the time for their subjects and hate to spare it even for some 
very worth-while purpose. However, during the first year we found 
the call for these teachers definitely growing, and it has continued 
to grow from year to year. At the present time we have one full- 
time teacher of music integration, an art teacher who is free and 
on call for about a third of his schedule, and a teacher of dramatics 
and speech who is free for this work about one third of the time. 
Last year there was about three times as much demand for the time 
of these teachers as they could fill. 

Language classes find it very profitable to go to the music studio 
and sing the French, German or Spanish songs in the language they 
are studying and to listen to recordings which illustrate the music 
of the different countries and periods. For history classes it is 
helpful to study the interrelations that exist between the develop- 
ment of the arts and the social history of a country. In many fields 
of literature there is sufficiently intimate connection between the 
art and music of a country and the literature that is being produced 
to make this program extremely profitable. 


INFORMAL DRAMATIC ACTIVITIES 


In a large school the regular dramatic activities cannot furnish 
opportunity for all those who are interested, but there is rich op- 
portunity for informal dramatic presentations in the regular classes 
by having a teacher available who can come in and give some con- 
structive suggestions at the time the help is needed. With this help 
the average teacher is able to raise the level of the speech and 
dramatic work to a much higher plane. 

One value that has come from this work is the realization by 
pupils that art, music, and dramatics are not things that happen 
merely in special buildings and at special times, but that they are 
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part of the whole scheme of life. They learn that in every period 
man has expressed himself not only in his social, economic, and 
political activity, but that the arts have been an integral part of 
this development. Our pupils have begun to realize that to thor- 
oughly appreciate a people they must understand and appreciate 
their art. 


Democracy Enters the Music Class 
FREDERICK E. ENGEL 
Director of Band, Orchestra, and Choir, Lincoln High School, Des Moines, Iowa 
KX 


S IT possible to teach music in the secondary school in a demo- 
I cratic manner? A prominent music educator once said that be- 
cause of its peculiar characteristics, music is the only subject in 
the curriculum that cannot be taught effectively if a democratic 
approach is employed. That there is evidence to indicate the ac- 
ceptance of this idea on the part of some music instructors cannot 
be denied, but it is encouraging to note a definite trend in many 
quarters to accept the implied challenge and to do something 
about it. 

In analyzing the practices and experiments reported here, it will 
be well to keep in mind that they are but the concerted efforts of 


pupils, parents and instructors to provide interesting school ex- 
periences which will not be guilty of the above criticism. As a 
result of several years of preliminary work, it was possible to bring 
to a head during the past school year several projects which may 
be of interest. It is hoped that the underlying philosophy will be 
evident in a description of the projects and results obtained. 


GUIDANCE TECHNIQUES EMPLOYED 


Basically, all areas of activity included in the curriculum have 
guidance implications. Music—and here the reference is to band, 
orchestra and choir—has a peculiar advantage in this respect be- 
cause of the interest factor involved. Working from this basic idea, 
the following guidance technique was developed. Each member of 
the major organizations was provided space in a filing cabinet in 
which he could place any information which he felt might create 
a better understanding between himself and the instructor. These 
reports were entirely voluntary on the pupil’s part, and included 
information concerning his activities, interests, problems, and prog- 
ress toward his own objectives. Comments written on the reports 
by the instructor and interviews whenever desired were utilized to 
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assist pupils in thinking through their own problems and in de- 
veloping a satisfying personal philosophy. 

Such a wide variety of information was obtained that further 
attention should be called to it. After pupils developed a technique 
of reporting, they seemed to realize that an excellent opportunity 
for getting things “off their chests” was available. Personal prob- 
lems of all types were presented, as well as reactions to school, home, 
and community activities. 

Being constantly encouraged to proceed on their own initiative 
made pupils more alert to the possibilities of making a real con- 
tribution to their own social and school groups. Individual needs 
that could never be ascertained by the instructor in his contact with 
the large groups were made clear. Most important of all, however, 
was the effective breaking down of the barrier which so often exists 
in the pupil-teacher relationship. 

There is, of course, nothing particularly original about this type 
of guidance technique. However, attention should be called to the 
fact that no short cuts were attempted, and that pupils had absolute 
freedom as to their contribution. Because of pupil interest in the 
music activities, it was possible to get the information that became 
so important in planning further activities. 


A Srupy oF EVALUATION METHODS 


Probably no definite conclusion will ever be reached as to how 
best to evaluate individual work in music. This problem was at- 
tacked through many planning sessions. Realizing that perform- 
ance is only a single objective, it was decided to evaluate on this 
four-point basis: (1) acceptance of responsibility; (2) development 
of initiative; (3) growth in performance ability; and (4) interest in 
school, home, and community activities. Satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory were the evaluating terms used. Evidence was submitted to 
support the evaluation. The instructor’s judgment was compared 
with that of the pupil, and it was surprising to note the general 
agreement. Where there was disagreement the pupil’s evaluation 
was accepted, for this seemed a logical procedure if the evidence sub- 
mitted indicated sincerity of purpose. 

Our experience in presenting “Naughty Marietta” offered an 
excellent opportunity for experimentation in a larger activity area. 
Instead of the instructors following the usual procedure of taking 
all the responsibility, a different technique was used. Pupils took 
the responsibility for selection of the production, choosing and re- 
hearsing music leads, rehearsing of choruses and orchestra, costume 
and set designing, stage management, and ticket sales. Instructors 
functioned primarily as technical advisors and were available when- 
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ever needed. This type of activity is only possible when the coopera- 
tion of other teachers is obtained. This we were fortunate in secur- 
ing and in addition we were allowed two full days of rehearsal on 
school time, indicating a desire on the part of the whole faculty 
to recognize the activity as a worth-while school project. 


Music As GENERAL EDUCATION 


Because of the continual emphasis on music as a part of general 
education rather than a technique for developing specialists, it was 
possible to bring about several other changes in attitudes and prac- 
tices. The change from contest participation to clinics, the develop- 
ment of pupil direction of organizations, both musically and in 
personnel management, and the effective use of community re- 
sources were made because of demand for them by both pupils and 
parents. The method used in accomplishing these is too detailed 
for description in this article, but it should be mentioned that they 
all developed in answer to needs which were ascertained through 
the guidance technique employed. 

Underlying this attempt to develop a program of music educa- 
tion growing out of pupil needs is a sincere desire to work demo- 
cratically together toward common objectives. Through continual 
individual and group planning the intrinsic worth of the individual 
is recognized and opportunity is provided for him to think clearly 
on problems affecting himself and his relation to others. Music 
activities which are based on these ideals of democratic living should 
do much to provide rich and meaningful experiences for those pu- 
pils participating in them. 


We Serve Underprivileged Youth 


GEORGE HOOK 
Principal, Baker Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


KR 


F A SON shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he 
I give him a stone? Or if he asks a fish, will he give him a serpent? 
Or if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion?” 

The answer to these questions is obvious, yet we who stand in 
the place of fathers may be professionally guilty of doing those very 
things. 


Homes oF Pupits STUDIED 


In the spring of 1935, an inventory was taken of the homes 
represented by the pupils in Baker Junior High School, Denver, 
Colorado, as an aid to a better understanding of the cultural back- 
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ground of the pupils and their related problems and needs. This 
investigation was rather extensive and detailed, covering the amount 
and sources of income, the size of families, adequacy of houses and 
furnishings, health status, permanency of residence, educational 
attainments of parents, and the like. The data, obtained chiefly by 
questionnaires submitted to students, revealed such startling facts 
as: “47 per cent of all families on direct or work relief,” “51 per 
cent of all families living in houses having no indoor toilets,” “66 
per cent have no bath facilities,” “average size of families on relief, 
7.6 persons,” and “average monthly per capita income of those on 
relief, $7.24.” 

It is not surprising to find that most pupils coming from such 
an environment exhibit certain common characteristics, such as: 
low ability in reading; an extremely limited background of interests; 
a dearth of ideas and lack of vocabulary to express them; a lack 
of initiative; fear or mistrust of teachers; an unsocial or antisocial 
attitude toward other pupils; and perverted views on matters of 
sex. These and other social characteristics, rather than intelligence, 
furnish the basis for classifying the pupils into workable class groups. 


Work ADAPTED TO ABILITIES 


Since these pupils are such poor readers, the major problem 
of the school is to set up a program in which reading is not a pre- 
requisite. To accomplish this, the amount of time allotted to crafts, 
physical education, and other work involving muscular activity has 
been doubled, while “book work” has been reduced to a minimum. 
It is the task of the classroom teacher to discover socially desirable 
activities in which the pupils find an outlet for their meager in- 
terests. Home and family life furnishes the chief background of 
interest. Teachers of home and practical arts make many dis- 
coveries about the pupil's interests, attitudes, and needs by personal 
calls in the homes, especially during the first month of the child’s 
career in Baker Junior High School. 

In seventh-grade practical-arts classes pupil personalities are 
improved through the pursuit of such activities as preparing and 
cooking of food, washing and repairing of clothing, doing dishes, 
sweeping and dusting, mending utensils and furnishings, making 
small handicraft articles such as, toys, games, quilt blocks, and rag 
rugs, washing the hair and scalp, manicuring the nails, preparing 
simple hand lotion, and the like. 

In the eighth grade an attempt is made to introduce those ac- 
tivities that are useful in the home but that carry definite vocational 
implications such as hair cutting, mending shoes, upholstering, 
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painting, wall papering, dressmaking, marcelling, nursing, and maid 
service. 

In all these activities, the situations in which pupils work are 
as life-like as possible. Pupils bring in old metal, wood, used cloth- 
ing, and other materials that they can furnish, instead of working 
with expensive materials they cannot afford. Wash tubs instead of 
electric washers are used because they represent normal home equip- 
ment. Boys mend fences, dig gardens, lay brick walls, varnish school 
furniture, polish cars, mend tires, and render other services to 
friends, relatives and teachers. Girls assist neighbors in their homes, 
marcel each others’ hair, remodel used clothing, and operate a 
nursery school one morning a week for pre-school children. 

Such useful work furnishes practical situations for the use of 
mathematical skills and the application of related science, all of 
which are included as a part of the practical-arts work and taught 
by one teacher. These classes are designated “personal living” be- 
cause they are concerned with the development of skills that are 
immediately practical and necessary for living one’s own life even 
when detached from a social group. 


SocIAL GRACES ARE DEVELOPED 


Personal appearance and cleanliness are threads that permeate 
all other activities. Pupils are encouraged, though not required, to 


make use of the facilities that are always at their disposal in per- 
sonal living rooms. To motivate these aspects of living, special 
social functions are frequently in order, with teachers, parents, or 
age-mates of the opposite sex as guests. These activities take the 
form of a luncheon, party, picture show, program or dance. Pre- 
ceding such special functions, wash tubs, irons, curlers, and clippers 
are overworked by both boys and girls. 

English and social studies are comprehended under one head 
called “social living.” In this class the teacher endeavors to capi- 
talize on the interests generated in the other classes. Pupils are en- 
couraged to talk about their activities. They write letters to rela- 
tives or friends describing interesting and important things. Actual 
social situations are experienced in the learning and playing of 
games, in party games, in committee planning of a party, investi- 
gations of fire hazards, bicycle safety, playground facilities, and other 
similar social problems in their homes and neighborhoods. An at- 
tempt is made at all times to do those things that the pupils recog- 
nize to be important to their present living. 

Reading as a formal subject is giving way to reading for use. 
Directions for making a cake, looking up games for parties, reading 
the comics, letters from friends, and making up a grocery order, con- 
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stitute a need for reading, while interesting trips, talks, and hobbies 
call for supplementary reading on a simple level. 

Although no attempt has been made or is being contemplated 
to determine how much “knowledge” has been acquired by the 
pupils, teachers are unanimous in agreeing that our present pro- 
gram is eminently more valuable than a formal program because 
pupils are coming to desire to know and to do those things that 
are personally useful and socially desirable. 


Democracy in Administration and the 


New Curriculum 
T. H. BROAD 
Principal, Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
KR 


OR THE last several years many studies have been conducted 

throughout this country by groups subsidized by foundations, 
cities, colleges and universities, and state departments. A large 
number of these studies have dealt with the curriculum, some to 
develop a new curriculum, others to revise the old, but all working 
with one common purpose, namely, to improve the secondary edu- 
cation of boys and girls in America. 


THE CONCERN OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The writer believes that the group which should be most con- 
cerned in this development in the secondary-school curriculum is 
the administrative group. What more deadening procedure could 
one follow than to have teachers spend a summer accumulating 
new ideas through summer courses or through summer work shops 
and then return to a school situation which has remained static? 
To improve this situation changes must be brought about to allow 
for more participation in school affairs by pupils, teachers, and 
parents. 

There may be two kinds of policies set up for teacher participa- 
tion in the school administration. Teachers as a group may be 
given full responsibility for the administration of their school, or 
they may share the responsibility with the administrators. Regard- 
less of which plan is chosen, it should be a step away from the too- 
often autocratic organization of the traditional school. 

Regardless of which plan is used certain problems for the ad- 
ministrator will arise. —Too many teachers now in the field have 
been trained in traditional schools and colleges which operated on 
the autocratic idea. As a result many of them think that it is the 
only way that a school can be administered. Difficulties arise when 
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these teachers are forced to share in the administration of the school. 
For instance, they are often unable to discuss problems of the school 
except in terms of the subject they teach. In order to meet these 
problems and to bring the administration in step with the demo- 
cratic nature of the new curriculum some suggestions as to possible 
solutions might be offered. 


THE UsrE oF Stupy Groups 


Study groups of teachers on school time are one of the most 
helpful means of acquainting teachers with new ideas in the cur- 
riculum, classroom techniques, philosophy of education, and evalua- 
tion of instruction. This may be done with particular effectiveness 
if teachers are allowed to participate directly in the planning and 
organization of those study groups. If teachers are allowed to par- 
ticipate many worth-while ideas will develop. Study groups should 
meet at a time usually considered as school time. This may sound 
like rank heresy, but if what is done at that time improves the 
school it is well worth the time taken. A suggestion for finding the 
necessary time might be to cut one period out of the morning pro- 
gram once a week. Students and parents offer no serious objection 
to coming to school thirty minutes later one day a week. This period 
could be floated through the schedule over a period of several weeks 
depending on the local school schedule. 

For the administrator to work cooperatively with his teachers 
he must have the experience, the background, and the personality 
to offer suggestions which will be well received. For instance, in 
working with them on a new curriculum he must be acquainted 
with all phases and possibilities of that curriculum, particularly 
with what is going on in other schools. He should have some ex- 
perience in leading discussion groups. The administrator must 
know what is happening in his own school at all times. He must 
develop an experimental attitude of his own and give his faculty 
a feeling of confidence in working on a new program. Teachers do 
their very best work when they feel secure in what they are doing. 
When they attempt something new they lose this sense of security 
unless they feel that the administrator is always with them. 


THE VALUE OF COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


When teachers do become concerned with curriculum develop- 
ment, with the needs of students, with the community living, etc., 
they will think; and the combined thinking of any faculty should 
produce more ideas than any one teacher or administrator can ever 
produce. Not only will they have ideas, but they will make plans. 
Perhaps it is superfluous to add that when plans or suggestions are 
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offered by a group of teachers they are entitled to consideration. 
One of the quickest ways to kill initiative on the part of any such 
group is to ignore their suggestions. There is no doubt that in 
some cases their suggestions cannot be carried out, but this should 
be the exception, not the rule. These contributions from members 
of the staff will not only result in better work, but it will have a 
splendid effect on the group. After a group has worked together for 
a while they become increasingly dependent on each other and on 
their group thinking, not at the expense of their own initiative, 
but to the betterment of the entire school. 

Questions do arise as to final authority and it is well that for 
routine matters the principal, at least in the beginning, assume 
that responsibility. But certainly at all times matters of policy 
should be determined by the group as a whole. Administration 
under such a plan becomes very largely a psychological thing. In 
the administration of any new curriculum program care must be 
taken to see that the mental health of each teacher is carefully con- 
sidered. When teachers get into new fields and away from the 
beaten path, too often a sense of insecurity overtakes them and, 
if allowed to continue, will lead to poor mental health. 


CONSIDERATION FOR STUDENT NEEDS 


Administration under any new program must take into con- 


sideration the wishes and needs of the students. It is sometimes 
surprising to find capable thinking and great concern on the part 
of a student body for the welfare and betterment of their school. 
The utilization of student thinking on problems of this sort can 
best be determined within each individual school, depending upon 
the type of student government which exists there. Care must be 
taken to move slowly in this direction in order to orient the students 
as well as the teachers in assuming new responsibilities. 

School systems as a whole are more and more moving in the 
direction of teacher responsibility for curriculum revision. Several 
different schemes for this purpose have been developed, such as a 
central advisory council or a central curriculum council made up 
of teachers and administrators. These are usually selected through 
election by the individual faculties within each building, and they 
serve in a purely advisory capacity. They are most successful where 
their suggestions are carefully considered by the administration. 

School administration must concern itself more and more with 
the human values. In dealing with students, teachers, and parents 
the individual growth of each person concerned should be upper- 
most in the minds of the administrator. These human values can 
best be developed by the most democratic form of administration. 
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Particularly in the planning and development of a new curriculum 
is democratic effort essential. An autocratic administration may im- 
pose a new progressive curriculum, but only a democratic adminis- 
tration can make such a curriculum effective. Such democratic effort 
will be reflected in a live, growing, progressive staff of teachers. 


Junior Red Crossers Active in Schools* 
KX 


N MORE than forty-five thousand grade, junior and senior high 

schools the country over some seven and one-half million young 
folks are banded together under the banner of the Junior Red 
Cross. Standing out across this banner are the words: I Serve. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE RED Cross 


The activities of these young people are many, all aimed at 
accomplishing something useful. In a number of schools stamps 
have been collected and forwarded to the British Junior Red Cross 
where they were sold to help support three free beds for children 
in Queen’s Hospital, London. In other schools articles for distri- 
bution to service men and veterans confined in hospitals are made. 
Still others aid the chapters in accident prevention in campaigns, 
and conduct other activities. 

Inasmuch as membership in the Junior Red Cross is held 
through schools or classrooms, many activities are correlated with 
school work and carried on as regular study projects. Thus mem- 
bers of art classes in one school made hand-blocked calendars for all 
inmates of the local old people’s home. The class in one school 
made a patch-work quilt, which was then presented to a lame little 
girl in a home in the neighborhood. At some schools junior mem- 
bers of the Red Cross serve as hosts and hostesses at the school 
cafeteria, and as monitors at school functions. 


First Arp AND LIFE SAVING CourRSES 


Junior activities that receive large responses every year are the 
special courses in first aid to the injured and in water safety and 
life saving. For the past several years approximately sixty thousand 
young folks aged twelve to seventeen years have successfully com- 
pleted the junior course in first aid, while another fifty thousand 
have been awarded their life-saving certificates. 

Young America has found these subjects of particular value in 
its daily life. The vast increase of popularity in outdoor sports and 


* Editor’s Note: The material in this article was prepared by the staff at the 
National Headquarters of the American National Red Cross, Washington, D. ©. 
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recreation in recent years, has naturally increased the occasions for 
application of the knowledge gained from these Red Cross courses. 

When out in the woods on a hiking or camping trip, miles from 
habitation, and accident befalls, what is more useful than a knowl- 
edge of first aid? Time and again the victim of mishap has been 
so well cared for that when medical assistance finally became avail- 
able, the question of complete recovery was but a matter of a short 
time. 

These trained first aiders know how to apply bandages quickly 
and securely, how to afford traction to a fractured arm or leg so 
that the victim will rest as comfortably as possible and may be 
moved without harm. They know the injured will suffer some de- 
gree of shock and that the best method to combat this condition 
is to keep him warm, with blankets, coats, and artificial heat if 
necessary, such as bottles of warm water or sand. 

In the matter of life saving and water safety, the Red Cross 
emphasizes the need of knowing many different rescue methods. 
While swimming rescues are taught, it is always emphasized that 
they should be employed only when no other is possible. 

And so the Juniors carry on their programs, supplementing those 
of the senior branch of the American Red Cross. All activities are 
supported from membership dues, voluntary contributions and 
gifts. To maintain normal growth of these activities and be pre- 
pared for all possible demands, the Red Cross this year is seeking 
a large membership increase. This will be during the annual Roll 
Call which extends from November 11 to 30 at which time every- 
one will be invited to join a local chapter. 





Publications of the Progressive Education 
Association 


A number of publications which may prove particularly stimu- 
lating to the secondary-school staff in building a forward-looking 
program have been issued under the direction of the various com- 
missions of the Progressive Education Association. A brief an- 
notated list of these publications, prepared with the assistance of 
Frederick L. Redefer, executive secretary of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, is presented here. This list includes publications 
to October, 1939. These books of the Association are published 
by D. Appleton-Century Company, New York City. 


PREPARED FOR THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Reorganizing Secondary Education, by V. T. Thayer, Caroline B. Zachry, 
and Ruth Kotinsky, provides the key to the specialized studies and textbooks 
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which are being issued by the several commissions and committees of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. In it is set forth by the Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum, its basic approach to the problem of reorganization in Amer- 
ican secondary education, the agreements which have guided its progress, and 
the generalizations which it has formulated. Tentative price: $2.75. 

Teaching Creative Writing, by Lawrence H. Conrad, is the first book designed 
specifically to show teachers how to direct English composition work in high 
schools and junior colleges along creative lines. It points out that the function 
of creative writing is not primarily the development of literary skill, but training 
the student's emotional and imaginative life. Price: $1.00. 

Science in General Education, A Report of the Committee on Science in 
General Education, explains how the natural sciences can be made to contribute 
to the adolescent's understanding of himself and his social and physical environ- 
ments. It does not pigeon-hole the different sciences but deals with them all 
as they have bearing on personal living, immediate personal-social relationships, 
and social-civic relationships. The book points the way for a reorganizaion of the 
science curriculum. Price: $3.00. 


PREPARED FOR THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RELATIONS 


Thicker Than Water, Edited by W. Robert Wunsch and Edna Albers, is a 
collection of intensely interesting modern short stories by outstanding writers 
which present problems of family relations in which adolescents are directly or 
indirectly involved. Price: $1.20. 

Do Adolescents Need Parents? by Katherine Whiteside Taylor, is a study of 
parent-child relationships that explains the difficulties which adolescents face 
both in themselves and in the modern world. Price: $2.50. 

Literature as Exploration, by Louise M. Rosenblatt, introduces a new basic 
theory of literary appreciation which relates literature experience with social 
understanding and points out the way by which even the most conventionalized 
course of literature study can be enlivened and made to contribute to the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of himself and his social relationships. Price: $2.25. 

Life and Growth, by Alice V. Keliher, is written especially for adolescents 
to help them with their personal and social problems. It answers with straight- 
forward, unemotional clarity the questions uppermost in the minds of youth 
about their physical welfare, social relationships, and personality development. 
Price: $1.20. 





A New Picture Map 


The Public Works Administration has published a new colored 
poster map, thirty-six by fifty-four inches in size, showing the many 
physical improvements brought about throughout the United 
States by its program. Copies may be obtained from the Division 
of Information, Public Works Administration, Washington, D. C. 





Education in Germany 
Recent changes in the educational policies of Germany are 
discussed in a United States Office of Education Bulletin (No. 15, 
1938) written by Alina M. Lindegren bearing the title Education 
in Germany. 








Reviews of Recent Books 





Books for Professional Use 


The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Frank A. BUTLER. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press. 1939. Pp. x + 389. $3.00. 

The book has for its purpose the development of an understanding of the 
principles of teaching and the utilization of means leading to the fulfillment of 
these principles. 

Topics which the author considers successively are: the background of educa- 
tion in the United States with special emphasis upon secondary schools; treat- 
ment of the first five principles of teaching; the use of common classroom pro- 
cedures which have significant possibilities for utilizing the principles; the last 
three principles of teaching; and those aspects of teaching which come as final 
applications of the principles. 

The book provides excellent supplementary reading material for under- 
graduates who expect to become secondary-school teachers, and for experienced 
secondary-school teachers who need to develop a new perspective or who desire 
to improve their teaching technique. E. C. SIPE. 


A Charter for Progressive Education. Lester Dix. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1939. Pp. 107. $1.60. 


This book represents an attempt by the principal and staff of the Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University, to set down a plan of education 
which in their judgment and experience best fits American life and needs of 
the present day. The plan is the result of many years of intensive thinking, 
planning, and whole-school experimentation. This whole-school experimenta- 
tion involves the close-knit, cooperative, educational thought, practice and eval- 
uation of all the members of the staff carried on in terms of the total school 
community and in relation to the entire learning process. This emphasis is 
made because it is believed that the application of specific research findings 
in any narrow way may do considerable harm to some phases of the educative 
process while improving but one particular phase. 

Dr. Dix first states a basic philosophical outlook, based upon an analysis of 
man’s needs and upon the human significance and value of democracy. He 
next studies the social and psychological ideas that must underlie effective and 
forward-looking education, stressing especially the principle of integration. In 
the fourth chapter, the relation of education and of the individual to society 
is discussed with considerable emphasis upon functional democracy. Such democ- 
racy is thought of as evolutionary, experimental, operational and controllable. 

The principles underlying an experimental curriculum, stating what educa- 
tion should be in design, in spirit, in practice, and in emphasis, represent a 
rather new approach. After current curricular trends are briefly examined, a 
plan for the emerging curriculum is presented under four main divisions: (1) 
the study of oneself-self development; (2) the study of the social environment; 
(3) the study of human expression, communication and the arts; and (4) the 
relationship of man to the control, adaptation and utilization of nature. The 
resources available for such a curriculum and a flexible organization for con- 
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tinuously and progressively building it are presented. To secure the best re- 
sults, the scheduling of its experiences and activities must be flexible, evolve 
from experience and individual needs and have fewer and longer school periods. 
Progressive education has often been criticized for not having a well-in- 
tegrated, logically-developed philosophy, growing out of and tested by actual 
school experience. In this book we have such an attempt. It is not a description 
of Lincoln School, but it is an effort to pull together the best current tendencies 
and the most promising extensions of school work into a coherent educational 
strategy, leaving details of the process to the increasingly creative teachers and 
participative learners. W. J. McKEE. 


Supervision in the Elementary School. SAMUEL SMITH and Rosert K. SPEAR. 

New York: The Gordon Company. 1938. Pp. 460. $2.90. 

This volume emphasizes certain key principles of supervision and their 
application to each of the subject matter fields of the school. The procedure 
used in most of the chapters is to state general key principles early in the 
discussion, to explain and illustrate them, to point out the ways in which 
these are applied and used in school situations, and, finally, to deduce from 
these practices a considerable number of specific principles of supervision. 
From one to four key principles and from six to twenty detailed principles 
per chapter are utilized. For the whole book, seventeen of the former and 
ninety-six of the latter type are listed. 

The authors state that they desire to help supervisors bridge the gap between 
the best theories and standards of instruction and learning and prevailing 
classroom practices. This involves an evaluation and analysis of present educa- 
tional conditions and procedures, the development of improved principles 
and standards of teaching, and such application of these as will secure superior 
practices. In making these applications to each of the school subjects the 
authors have a difficult time avoiding duplication and keeping from the type 
of subject matter usually associated with specific methods courses. The numer- 
ous suggestions for instructional improvement are rather general in nature and 
are at times unsupported by documentary or research evidence. 

Some special values of this book are found in its classroom illustrations, 
procedures, and problems; in its analysis of both contemporary and progressive 
practices; and in its consideration of the controversial questions which confront 
teachers today. The social importance of supervision is stressed, as well as 
such professional leadership as will develop constructive self expression and 
productive work by teachers and pupils. W. J. McKEE. 


The Teaching of Science in Elementary and Secondary Schools. Victor H. Noll. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1939. Pp. ix + 238. $2.00. 

In this text, Dr. Noll has collected and summarized the findings of what he 
considers to be the most important research studies in science education to date, 
and has used the accumulated data as a basis on which to seek to develop in 
prospective teachers a forward-looking philosophy and a wide knowledge of 
instructional and measuring devices. One particularly valuable contribution the 
book makes is that of presenting the findings of many studies not heretofore 
readily accessible. CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Principles of Health Education. C. E. Turner. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1939. 
Pp. xvi + 335. $2.00. 
The author, in his organization and treatment of the subject, has made the 
book very valuable to people engaged in health education in public schools. He 
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shows in a clear way the fundamental relationships between health education 
and general education, and presents sound reasons for the inclusion of health 
education in the school program. 

The basic problems of underlying principles, curriculum, pupil needs and 
cooperative activities, method, gradation of materials, and general class instruc- 
tion are treated in a clear and concise manner. Source materials and ways of 
securing these materials for classroom use are adequately explained. The meas- 
urement of outcomes in terms of knowledge, attitudes and habits, along with 
the determination of individual health status, make up an important division of 
the book. 

The building of a coordinated health education program in the school and 
community and the various ways of organizing and administering such a pro- 
gram as a cooperative project is set forth in this book in a very helpful manner. 

OLIVER K. CORNWELL. 


Teaching Mathematics in the Secondary School: Principles and Methods. J. H. 
Minnick. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. Pp. xiv + 336. $3.00. 


It has been a number of years since so noteworthy a book in this field has 
come from an American press. This book brings to the reader the thought and 
experience of one who has spent his life in teaching mathematics and in 
training others to teach it. The reader is soon aware that the writer has 
accepted and advocates the best from the recent movements in education as 
it applies to the teaching of mathematics, and that he also advocates the most 
desirable traditional practices. 

The book discusses such topics as the evolution of mathematics in the 
American high school; the principles of teaching mathematics; the aiias of 
mathematics teaching; the applications of mathematics; the course of study; 
the teaching of various topics in algebra; the teaching of geometry; teaching 
the pupil to think in geometry; definitions and axioms in teaching mathematics; 
the teaching of solid geometry; the theory of limits and its place in teaching 
high-school mathematics; the textbook and its use; and testing in the field 
of mathematics. 


As one reads this book he is soon aware that the writer is a specialist in 
this field. One is also impressed with the fact that he has written not as an 
armchair philosopher about the subject but out of a wealth of study and 
experience. It is that type of material that the mathematics teachers are looking 
for. The book will receive, therefore, a warm welcome from the mathematics 
classroom teachers, and will no doubt be used as a text in training mathematics 
teachers. H. F. MUNCH. 


A Manual for the School Bus Driver. Warp G. Reeper. Columbus, Ohio: The 
Educator's Press. 1939. Pp. iv+ 41. $.50. 
This is an excellent, concise treatment of the most important aspects of the 
selection and training of school bus drivers. The title is somewhat misleading. 
ROBEN J. MAASKE. 


The Administration of Pupil Transportation. Warp G. Reeper. Columbus, 

Ohio: The Educator's Press. 1939. Pp. xi + 200. $2.50. 

As the first textbook in the field of pupil transportation, this little volume 
will undoubtedly serve as a useful guide book for school superintendents and 
principals on the job, for supplementary reading in college courses in school 
administration, and as a helpful treatise for school board members. 

RoBEN J. MAASKE. 
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Books for Classroom Use 


Civilization Builders. Frederick Houk Law. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
1939. Pp. x + 356. $1.32. 


In simple style this book deals with advances from early times to the present 
in six scientific fields—transportation, machinery, photography, electricity, ap- 
plied chemistry, medicine—each through a series of thumbnail sketches of out- 
standing personages. Certain generalizations are made to stand out rather 
clearly, among them that service to humanity in its various forms is international 
rather than national, and that despite the prominence of the few scientists or 
inventors the way to progress has been paved by contributions of hundreds of 
less well-known workers. CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Conquests of Science. Ray Compton and CHarLes H. Netrets (Editors). New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1939. Pp. vi + 378. 


This volume consists of twenty-two well-chosen nontechnical selections from 
the works of writers well qualified to interpret science to laymen. Each selec- 
tion is accompanied by suggestions for further reading along its general line 
of thought. The choices cover a wide range of interests. The object of the 
book as a whole is to encourage reading in the various scientific fields. 

CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


Stories. WiLLis THOMSON and JANE SouBA. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 1939. Pp. iv + 263. $.96. 

Stories, by Thomson and Souba, is a collection of thirteen short stories for 
“young adults,” selected over a period of four years of experimentation with 
hundreds of pupils. Experience in literature and popularity of the stories with 
students who like to think, rather than the form and technique of writing, 
has directed the choice of material. Topics included present real problems: 
the evolution of a criminal, the monotony of war, the influence of environment, 
the question of prizes for school athletes, youth’s use of a “system” or “line,” 
local political corruption, the effect of hunger on personality and behavior 
and the like. CELESTE PENNEY. 


Exploring Biology. Etta T. SmMitH. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1938. 
Pp. xii + 696. $1.84. 


The two major content objectives visioned by this writer were: (1) to center 
her book around the larger principles of biology rather than around factual 
details; and (2) to make clear the significance of these principles toward living 
more healthfully and usefully. In considerable measure she seems to have at- 
tained both. The book is by no means lacking in concrete detail, but this is 
used as a means of building up broader understandings. Activities involving the 
method and attitudes of the scientist are not overlooked, while social and health 
implications are made prominent. 

The book seems interestingly written in simple language. The only parts 
that might present reading difficulty are some of the quoted selections from 
research studies. CARLETON E. PRESTON. 





